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the appalling death of that miscreant and his wretched accomplice
in the county gaol. In between are such interludes of broad
comedy as Pleydell at his high jinks, and comedy of the finer sort
in the worshipful Sir Robert Hazlewood's examination of Brown
for the assault on that great personage's son, when Brown,
evidently a man of no pedigree, "considerably lacerated the
clavicle of his right shoulder, and deposited, as the family surgeon
declares, several large drops or slugs in the acromion process."
This last is a touch of Scott's more elephantine humour, but it
relieves the sinister irony of Glossin's byplay and the ghastlier
under side of the comedy.
Scott's heroes are merely persons to whom a lot of things Scotfs
happen 5 and among the other nonentities must be numbered outcasts
Harry's sister, Lucy Bertram, and the lady whom he loves, Julia
Mannering, the most insufferable of all Scott's patterns of pro-
priety. When, at the arrival of Harry who has escaped from the
attack on the bridewell in which Glossin had meant him to perish,
she retires from the room, murmuring, ** Infatuated! a second
time! " one can only ejaculate, " What a frump! " The colonel
may very well have been Scott's idealization of the military
character that he would himself have liked to be, had not his
physical infirmity denied it. Colonel Mannering is a dignified
gentleman, and that is all there is to say about him. But, as usual,
all the automatons are ousted from their factitious pride of place
by those characters on whom Scott, often by a sort of unconscious
art, lavished his imagination. His delight in all kinds of humanity
was the converse of his own companionableness. He was just a
man like anyone else, whose open demeanour, warm fellow-
feeling, and instant comprehension, disarmed reserve and took
him to the hearts of the strangest and most opposite.1 This same
sympathy and affability, this natural brotherliness, gave him an
1 Speaking of Lord Glenvarloch, in The Fortunes of Nigel (opening of chap,
xxvii.), Scott has some pertinent remarks : " He was not, as the reader may
have observed, very affable in his disposition, or apt to enter into conversation
with those into whose company he was casually thrown. This was, indeed, an
error in his conduct, arising less from pride, though of that feeling we do not
pretend to exculpate him, than from a sort of bashful reluctance to mix in the
conversation of those with whom he was not familiar. It is a fault only to be
cured by experience and knowledge of the world, which soon teaches every
sensible and acute person the important lesson, that amusement, and, what is of
more consequence, that information and increase of knowledge, are to be derived